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XIT.—Further Notes on the Birds of Morocco. 
By C. F. Tyrwnittr Drake. 


Since the publication of my former notes on the Birds of 
Eastern Morocco*, ornithology at Tangier has sustained a great 
loss in the person of M. Favier, who died suddenly in December 
1867. He was an intelligent and very hard-working naturalist ; 
and though his studies were limited to the neighbourhood of the 
town where he lived, yet during his long residence there he had 
collected a quantity of very interesting notes, which were sold 
after his death, unfortunately in my absence from Tangier; and 
on my return thither I was unable to procure them. This I 
much regretted, as from the opportunities he had enjoyed he 
had been able to remark many birds with which I had no chance 
of meeting in the winter and springt. 

On my first visit to Morocco my observations were limited to 
the districts of Tangier and Tetuan ; but I have since had much 
greater opportunities of examining the fauna, having travelled 
through a large extent of the country—that is to say, on the coast 
from Tetuan to Mazagan, and in the interior from the town last 
mentioned to the city of Morocco and thence to Mogador. 

The country along the coast presents a great sameness in 
appearance ; the cliffs are usually low, and very frequently con- 
sist only of a bank of sand-dunes. Inland the ground rises, in 
some parts, in a series of plains backed by ranges of low hills 
till the snow-capped peaks of the Atlas are reached, as is the 
case to the south-east of Dar-el-baida and Mazagan. In other 
parts more northward it is a pasture-country, a “ rolling prairie,” 
as far as the eye can reach, with frequent lakes and marshes in 
the hollows. The first lake of any importance that I came to is 
that of Mulei-bou-Selham, so called from a Santon of that name 
who is buried there; and a channel has been cut through the 
sand-hills which divide it from the sea. This was done by the 


* This, 1867, pp. 421-430. 

+ [Some particulars of M. Favier and of the work for the publication 
of which he had been long collecting materials, will be found in the 
í Ootheca Wolleyana’ (pp. 1-3) as furnished to Mr. John Wolley in 


1845,—Ep.] 
aie 
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Arabs on account of some heavy and destructive floods which 
occurred a year or two ago; and in consequence the lake is very 
shallow, with large tracts of mud flats and swamp surrounding 
it. These are the resort of countless Snipe, Dotterel et hoc 
genus omne, while the shallow waters form feeding-grounds for 
large flocks of waders and Flamingos, which last at rest appear 
almost pure white, but at the sound of a gun rise in clouds, 
showing the black and delicate rose-colour of their wings; and 
this with the sunlight gleaming upon it has a wonderfully 
pretty effect. 

Near this place I came upon a colony of Asio capensis, which 
had taken up their abode in a patch of mallows, about half an 
acre in extent, by the side of a stream. There were some twenty 
or thirty of them sitting solemnly blinking at me till I was 
within a few yards of them, when they lazily flapped away. 
This is the only time I ever saw them in the open country; in 
the wooded hills to the east they are common *. 

A short distance further west, about halfway between Laraiche 
and Rabat is the Lake of Ras-dowra or Behara, which, with the 
marshes, or, rather, series of small lakes and pools, at its south- 
western extremity, cannot be less than thirty or five-and-thirty 
miles long, while in parts it is five or six wide; it is, however, 
so intersected with promontories and studded with islands that 
it is difficult to realize its extent. 

The Arabs on the shores of this lake, which is only separated 
from the sea by a low range of hills, are mostly fishermen: 
they use canoes made of bundles of bullrushes tied together to 
form the bottom ; gunwales are made in the same way; one end 
is then cut square, and the other is gradually fined off into a 
point which rises some two feet above the water. These canoes 
are punted along with a pole shod with horn, as the water is 
generally not more than from four to six feet in depth, but so 
choked with weeds that a paddle would be useless: a net would 
be equally so; the fishing-implements, then, in use are cane 


* [Other observers, we believe, have noticed that this species generally 
affects the open country. The late M. Favier informed Mr. Gurney that 
near Tangier it bred with 4. brachyotus, and that the hybrids had a 
narrow yellow ring round the iris.—Ep. | 
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spears tipped with iron. When a fish is seen, or an eel begins 
to bubble, the boatman throws in a bundle of six or seven of 
these spears, one of which is almost certain to strike the fish ; 
and if this seems a large one, other spears are driven in close to 
the first till the prey is secured. 

The numbers of wild fowl on this lake are wonderful; the 
water seems alive and quite black with them, while the noise 
they make in rising sounds like a heavy surf breaking on a 
pebbly beach. Few of these birds, however, according to the 
account of the Arabs, remain to breed: Widgeon, common 
Wild Ducks, and Coots of both species are the most abundant ; 
but the Ruddy Shell-drake is not uncommon, as well as the 
Glossy Ibis, Herons, and Bitterns. 

The districts where the Lesser Kestrel is found in this country 
are most curiously limited: the only reason I am able to give 
for this is that they seem to prefer a comparatively level country ; 
in fact I never found them in the mountainous parts except at 
Tangier, and then only during the March migration; but at 
Laraiche, which is about sixty miles along the coast to the 
west of Tangier, they are not only found in summer, but they 
stay the whole year round and breed there. When I travelled 
down the coast I found them at every town and kasba that I 
passed, sometimes on the coast, sometimes thirty or forty miles 
inland; this continued till I came to Mazagan, where there 
were numbers; and I saw them continually till I came to the 
village of Sidi Rahal, which lies about sixty miles south by east 
of Mazagan, on the road to Morocco. I never afterwards saw 
them, whether at Morocco, Mogador, or Safi. By this it will 
be seen that they are limited to a district extending about two 
hundred miles along the coast and some forty to sixty inland. 
They live in the holes and crevices with which every Moorish 
wall is so abundantly supplied, in perfect harmony with the 
Sardinian Starling, which has similar tastes. In the early dawn 
and just before sunset they may be seen sitting on the walls in 
rows, often forty or fifty together. In the day-time they fly 
together in small flocks of from five to twenty, feeding chiefly 
on insects which they catch on the wing, so that many of their 
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habits more resemble those of some of the Swallow- than of the 
Hawk-tribe. 

At Rabat I saw two birds alive in the possession of Mr. C. 
Smith, the English Vice-Consul, which were evidently some 
kind of Francolin ; but as I was unable to procure a specimen I 
cannot venture to name them: the plumage was of a dark slaty- 
grey with whitish pencillings on the back and wings; the breast 
was of the same grey, but with a circular spot of white on each 
feather. The general colour of the plumage much resembled 
that of a Guinea-Fowl, but was perhaps a slight shade browner. 
These birds had been brought in quite young from the Zyar 
country in the preceding spring; but unluckily these Zyars are 
one of the unsubjected tribes numbering some forty thousand 
strong, so that it is impossible to penetrate their country, which 
is to a great extent forest, as is the territory of their equally 
lawless neighbours the Zimours, who live in the forest of Mai- 
mora, to the south-east of Rabat. A species of wild ox, of a dun 
or reddish colour, is said to have existed here till recently, but 
is now said to be quite extinct. I was also told that a large 
Wood-Pigeon with a black ring round its neck is found here; 
but I never met with it myself. 

When I was in the neighbourhood of Dar-el-baida (Casa- 
blanca), hearing that Otis arabs, or, as it is called by the natives, 
the “ Hobar,” was to be found on the plains inland, I went up 
the country and spent several days hunting it, but was not for- 
tunate enough to obtain any. I followed the usual plan pur- 
sued by the Arabs, several of whom came out to help me: their 
way is to ride in line over the plain till a Bustard is flushed and 
to mark it down, surround it, and try to drive it to where the 
guns are posted; but though this might answer well enough 
with several guns, yet I found it useless while I was alone. 

The Arabs are always glad to shoot these birds, as they say 
there is nearly as much flesh on them as on half a sheep; they 
told me, too, of a plan of stalking which was sometimes used 
with success. It is done thus:—A schwarry, or double pannier, 
being put on a camel, two men deposit themselves therein, one 
on each side, and guide the camel up to the Bustard, which is 
so accustomed to these animals that it does not move, and so 
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falls an easy prey to the long guns of the Arabs. These people 
certainly show good taste in their liking for Bustard, but as a 
general rule they are not at all particular as to what they eat ; 
for I know from my own experience that they delight in the flesh 
of ichneumons, foxes, and jackals; and, though I have never 
seen them do so myself, I have been assured on good authority 
that they take as kindly to Vultures, the flesh of which, say they, 
“comforts the stomach.” I heard on one occasion of seven or 
eight Egyptian Vultures being shot in a village, the inhabitants 
of which made a sumptuous feast off them: but all this by the 
way. I find that the Great Bustard (Otis tarda) is also found 
in Morocco, as one was shot a few years ago near Tangier ; this 
I have on the authority of Mr. W. K. Green, British Vice- 
Consul at Tetuan, who himself shot and skinned the bird. 

I again met with the “ Hobar” in the plains of Ducala, about 
a day’s journey from the town of Morocco. Numerous herds of 
gazelles are not unfrequently scen in the same place. It is a 
barren, desolate tract, where nothing seems to grow but a few 
thorny shrubs and a kind of mimosa, forming inaccessible for- 
tresses, in which numerous Ravens and some few Hawks build in 
security. On the hills the white broom grows, as it does every- 
where in this latitude—near Mogador it is almost the only 
shrub to be seen for miles. A few sheep and goats manage to 
pick up a living where, to all appearance, there is not sufficient 
herbage to support life in a rabbit; there are, however, many 
watercourses, which, when I passed (at Easter), were dry ; but 
no doubt after rain these would produce a plentiful pasturage so 
long as the water lasted. 

Within the walls of the town of Morocco there are numerous 
gardens, or rather groves, of white mulberry-, olive-, citron-, 
and other trees which in spring seem quite alive with the gaily 
coloured Bee-eaters and Rollers ; Turtle Doves are equally abun- 
dant in the palm-groves and fruit-orchards outside the gates. 
I saw here for the first and only time in the country the Barbary 
Dove (Turtur risorius); the master of the fondak (or caravan- 
serai) where I was staying had two in a cage, which he told me 
had been taken from a nest in the palm-forest in the previous 
spring. I never, however, saw any wild. 
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The only other bird I ever saw within the walls, except the 
common Sparrow, was the beautiful Carpodacus githagineus, 
which is so tame that I have often had it fly into my room at 
the fondak, and fearlessly pick up any stray crumbs from 
within a few inches of the mattress on which I was lying. I 
never saw these birds any where else in the country, with the 
exception of a few at Mogador. 

After a stay of some little time in Morocco I set out for 
Mogador about the middle of April—at a most unfortunate time, 
as it afterwards turned out ; for I came in for very bad weather 
all the way down to the coast, rain and hail with occasionally 
bitter winds driving down from the Atlas; so that I was unable 
to do much in the way of collecting specimens, which was the 
more to be regretted as the great plain of Morocco was to a 
naturalist one of the most interesting parts of the country I 
passed through. It has a very fertile soil, and, being well irri- 
gated by canals cut from the Tensift, almost anything may be 
grown there; for instance, tobacco, sugar-cane, and corn of all 
sorts flourish abundantly. Some of the Arabs, too, grow a kind 
of indigo, with which the women dye their clothes. The soil 
near Morocco is a rich, heavy, red loam, which, after rain, 
becomes excessively slippery, as I found to my cost; for the day 
I left that town a sudden storm came on at midday, the camels 
began slipping about as if they had been on ice, and one after 
another fell, which is often dangerous, as they are very apt to 
split themselves in falling, and so become so disabled as to be 
useless. Finding it impossible to go either backwards or for- 
wards, I had to resign myself to fate till the rain stopped and 
the wind had sufficiently dried the surface to enable the animals 
to go on. Further from Morocco the ground becomes very 
stony, and affords good foot-hold for the camels. 

There are many birds to be found here, amongst which I 
chiefly noticed the Moorish Magpie (Pica mauritanica) as abun- 
dant. The Great Spotted Cuckoo (Ozylophus glandarius), too, 
is very common, as are also the “ Koudri” (Pterocles arenarius), 
the Crateropus fulvus (which last I invariably found on the borders 
of cultivated land, usually five or six together), the Woodchat- 
Shrike (Lanius auriculatus), and, commoner than all, the Turtle- 
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Dove (Turtur vulgaris), which here as well as in the “ Argan” 
forest, near Mogador, literally swarms. 
The following is a list of the birds which I had not observed 


on my former visit to the country :— 

ASTUR PALUMBARIUS (Linn.). I saw a specimen shot in the 
mountains near Tetuan in December ; and in May I saw a pair 
near Cape Spartel. 

Metrerax PoLyzonus, Rüpp. An example of this bird was 
shot in thé neighbourhood of Mogador, which the Arabs said 
was the first they had seen of the kind. I believe this is by far 
the most northern locality whence this species has ever before 
been obtained. The specimen is now in the Museum of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Crateropus FULVUS (Desf.). Between Morocco and Moga- 
dor, as above mentioned. 

Ruricitya titHys (Scop.). I saw a few at Tetuan late in 
November. 

CARPODACUS GITHAGINEUS (Temm.). At Morocco and 
Mogador, as before mentioned. 

GALERITA MACRORHYNCHA, Tristram. Found on the upland 
plains towards the city of Morocco. A specimen I brought 
home has been compared by Mr. Tristram with the type of the 
species, first described by him in ‘The Ibis’ for 1859 (p. 57); 
and he says it is darker and more rufous than any he obtained 
in Algeria. It is now in the Cambridge Museum. 

Orocorys BILOPHA (Temm.). Found near Rabat and Dar- 
el-baida. 

TURTUR risorivs (Linn.). At Morocco, as above mentioned. 

TurtTuR vuLGARIS, Eyton. Very common, as I have before 
said, on the west coast ; on my return to Tangier in May I found 
it there as a summer visitant. 


? At Rabat, as described above. 


Furca cristata, Gmel. Plentiful at the lake of Ras-dowra. 


FRANCOLINUS 


GALLINAGO MAJOR (Gmel.). In one instance at Dar-el-baida, 
in another at Tangier. In March. 
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TRINGA MINUTA, Leisl. Found at a small lake near Laraiche. 


TRINGOIDES HYPOLEUCUS (Linn.). Generally at the lakes 
and marshes. 


TOTANUS GLAREOLA, Temm. Near Laraiche. 
Totanus erorris (Linn.). At Rabat. 


Limosa Lapponica (Linn.). Not uncommon at Mulei-bou- 
Selham and Ras-dowra. 


Numenius arquata (Linn.) | Generally found at the lakes 


NuMENIUs PHæorus (Linn.) and marshes. 


/EGIALITEs cuRONICUS(Beseke). Marshes on the west coast : 
rare. 
Oris TARDA, Linn. As before mentioned, one was shot near 


Tangier, possibly a stray bird from Spain, as I never heard of it 
elsewhere in the country. 


ARDEA PURPUREA, Linn. I saw a specimen killed near 
Tangier. 


Arpetra MINUTA (Linn.). Rare. 


SPATULA CLYPEATA (Linn.) | Not rare. Usually in small 


Funicura cristata (Linn.) | pools in the open country. 


HyprocueE.ipon rissires (Linn.). Tangier, in May. 


Popicers cristatus (Linn.) In one instance, at Agla, be- 
tween Laraiche and Ras-dowra. 


XIII.—List of Birds obtained in Sikkim, Eastern Himalayas, 
between March and July 1867. By G. E. Buierr, F.L.S., 
B:R.G.S.,C. Mass. 


21.* AsTUR PALUMBARIUS. Goshawk. 
One specimen of this bird was brought to me. 


24, ÅCCIPITER NISUS. European Sparrow-Hawk. 
I saw this bird frequently, but only obtained two specimens. 


* [The numbers prefixed to the names of the species are those 
which they bear in Dr. Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India.’—Ep. ] 


